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The word art has a very peculiar mean- 
ing to us to-day. There is something 
occult in the sound. It means something 
very expensive and out of the ordinary: 
for the most part oil paintings with gor- 
geous gold frames. The artists combine 
to keep up the mystery, and look upon 
themselves as especially sacred personages, 
inspired from above. In no other profes- 
sion does so much self-approbation accom- 
pany the same amount of skill. Every 
painter of the most moderate accomplish- 
ment is a "genius." Then come the peo- 
ple who are not artists, but are artistic. 
They, too, though not quite so swollen 
with spiritual pride as the artists, are very 
superior persons, very haughty and exclu- 
sive. And last come the mere rank and 
file, common people, who are either very 
humble about themselves in their lost con- 
dition, or rank Philistines, who rather 
pride themselves upon their indirference 
to art questions. 

Now this distinction between things that 
are artistic and things that are not artistic 
is largely an arbitrary one, as I shall at- 
tempt to show. The distinction between 
artistic people and Philistines is more im- 
aginary than real. Many people who flat- 
ter themselves that they are artistic are 
merely canting Philistines, and many who 
fancy themselves unresponsive to art are 
only unresponsive to bad art, and have not 
had opportunity of appreciating the good. 



It is more a question of degree than a 
difference in kind. The ideal is low 
enough, alas, in some cases — mere straight- 
ness it may be, and smoothness, degraded 
and uniform color, or poor, mottled color. 
But nobody tries to ignore the aesthetic 
side of life altogether. Go into the most 
inartistic house and you will see evidences 
everywhere of taste of a kind — bad taste, 
to be sure, but still taste; there are in- 
dications that things have been chosen 
with an eye to something beyond mere 
utility. The walls are calcimined with 
color, or papered with an ornamental de- 
sign. Stove and chair, table, rug, and 
china, all have their chosen shapes and 
colors. There are even adjuncts which are 
merely decorative: pictures, for example, 
or vases, or mirrors not intended for use 
but for effect. 

Many artists, on the other hand, who 
paint beautiful pictures are content to live 
in ugly and vulgar homes. They do not 
apply the principles that govern their art 
to the little world about them. Their art 
stops short within the limits of their pic- 
ture frames. 

But let us consider for a moment the 
houses of the people who pride themselves 
on their taste in furnishings, and what do 
we find there? Too often a medley of ill- 
assorted things: a Persian carpet here and 
a Chinese embroidery there, a little Hindoo 
metal work and a few Japanese things scat- 
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tered about. The house, in short, is a 
museum of entirely incongruous objects. 
The owner is satisfied if the general tone 
of color is agreeable, and does not seek 
any further unity or fitness in his furnish- 
ings. We cannot look upon ourselves as 
civilized in this matter until all these queer 
things are housed in museums and we have 
developed a style of our own — till all our 
belongings have a definite function in our 
lives and fulfill that function, and all this 
litter is swept aside. A true order is the 
first condition of the beautiful. Any so- 
called beauty that comes from disorder, 
"quaintness," as it is called, is a beauty 
of a low kind. The first thing to do 
in making a house or a school or a gar- 
den beautiful is to tidy it up. In God's 
world there may be a place for what we, 
not comprehending the whole scheme, 
would call disorder, but in man's world 
there is no place for it. The forest may be 
picturesque in this sense, but our houses 
must not be. Apparent harmony must 
dominate everything there. 

To test whether a thing is artistic or not 
we must ask these questions: Does it ful- 
fill its function? Has it appropriate and 
pleasing shape and color? Stools that are 
of no use to sit upon or put one's feet 
upon; vases that do not hold flowers; chairs 
whose carving hurts the back; drawer han- 
dles that are too ornate to be pleasant to 
the grasp, are all in bad taste. Ceilings 
painted with landscapes and fruit are dec- 
orated inappropriately. The tiles around 
the gas stove in the room I occupy are 
ornamented with a realistic grape vine. 
The design is not altogether bad, but one 
feels that it is an uncomfortable place for 
the plant. 

The best of our carpets are imitations 
of oriental designs, the best of our build- 
ings little modified copies of Greek and 
Gothic originals. All the peoples of,the past 
had an art of their own which expressed their 



peculiar aspirations and fitted their particu- 
lar lives; we decorate our homes with their 
tools and weapons, with objects that served 
their commonest needs and which have no 
true place in our economy. We are satis- 
fied with their leavings when our own furni- 
ture and domestic tools should be sufficient 
for our aesthetic as well as utilitarian ends. 
Our designers scramble for the scraps that 
fall from their richly furnished table. We 
are like the crow of the fable, decking our- 
selves with shed peacock plumes and con- 
gratulating ourselves mightily upon our 
fine appearance. 

The early Christians were so poor that 
they could not afford to cut the stones 
to build new churches for themselves, and 
were compelled to fall back upon the ruined 
temples for material; they patched together 
sanctuaries from these fragments of classic 
art. We are not poor in the same sense; 
we can afford to get new stones and to cut 
them; we are only poor in soul. We inhabit 
Greek or Byzantine or Gothic houses instead 
of making for ourselves American houses. 
We remain strangers in our own homes. 

The causes of this state of affairs lie deep 
and are bound up with many other ques- 
tions besides the merely artistic one. In 
mediaeval times the workman was free to 
express his own ideas in his work, subordi- 
nating them, of course, to a general scheme, 
yet happy in contributing his share of spirit- 
ual as well as material significance to the 
whole. To-day we have an aristocracy 
of artistic talent, the architects and de- 
signers, and a slave population of artistic 
nonentities, who merely carry out their be- 
hests. The problem of technical art educa- 
tion is to give these proletaires the franchise 
of art. 

We must use machinery, Morris and 
Ruskin notwithstanding. The way of 
progress lies through the factory, slough 
of despond though it be, and only faint 
hearts turn back. We must struggle 
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through, like Christian, to the farther side. 
Mechanical improvement means that the 
necessary work of the world will occupy 
less of our time, and give us leisure for the 
finer part of life. A machine is, after all, 
only a tool. As yet the tools are cum- 
brous, and we are hampered by them, and 
obtain poor results. By and by we may 
hope for better things. We owe much 
already to photography, for example, and 
all the processes of mechanical reproduc- 
tion bound up with it. 

Our system of aesthetics must undergo a 
change. When the principle of the arch 
came in, the Romans disguised it behind 
a false architrave. The old ideas in art 
died slowly. Roman architecture simu- 
lated Greek for centuries. It was only in 
Byzantium that the arch was completely 
recognized as beautiful as well as useful, 
and was frankly exposed in their finest 
architectural works. Later, with the Gothic 
builders, a ruder and stronger broken arch 
took the place of the round one, and by 
and by it was in turn recognized and con- 
secrated to artistic uses, and in the artists' 
hands became a lovelier thing yet than any 
former device for the spanning of the wall 
opening. 

The girder has exactly the same history. 
It was first disguised behind stone ma- 
sonry, and is now openly confessed only by 
the most intelligent architects, who are 
wresting from it possibilities for new 
beauty. 

When printing was introduced it imi- 
tated manuscript and only little by little 
asserted its own characteristics. Engraving 
at first imitated pen drawing, and etching 
in turn imitated engraving. So with color 
printing; the first chromos mimicked oil 
painting, even to the texture of the canvas 
and the brush marks. Woven fabrics 
copied hand-sewed tapestries and embroi- 
deries, and so on, and so on. 

In this way the machine has got a bad 



name and deserves it, deserves it as the 
Roman arch deserved it, and the Gothic 
arch, and the girder. But once let the 
machine frankly declare itself, and let the 
craftsmen be educated to use it properly, 
and we shall have new arts which are not 
imitations of anything else, but must be 
judged upon their own merits. 

Throughout Europe there are signs of 
awakening interest in decorative art, tech- 
nical art, industrial art, arts and crafts, call 
it what you will. Let me block out the 
history of art in the roughest way. You 
know that Europe and Asia have each had 
a sharply marked off art history of their 
own. Asia has all along devoted herself 
to ornament, design, pattern making, a 
subjective art springing straight from and 
expressing the soul, and in no wise con- 
cerned with the representation of things; 
whereas Europe has been objective, her 
eyes directed outward and her art literary 
and narrative. It has been representative 
of objects and events; story-telling has 
been its business, story-telling from the 
anecdote to the most dignified presentation 
of history. Think of the art of Italy and 
France, of Germany and England. 

In modern times another art has grown 
up within this literary art. The mind of 
Europe has become scientific in the last 
two hundred years. So we have a scien- 
tific art — that of the naturalists, of whom 
Zola is perhaps the type in literature, and 
Bastien Lepage in painting — holding a 
mirror up to nature and reflecting her 
image without prejudice. Impressionism 
is only a development of naturalism, the 
naturalist mainly occupying himself with 
the surfaces and texture of things, and the 
impressionist with their appearances as 
affected by light and air, the one being as 
truly scientific as the other, and in the 
same meaning of the word. (I must be 
understood as speaking of painting and 
sculpture, for Europe has had, of course, 
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purely subjective arts in her early archi- 
tecture and her modern music.) 

And now in these latter days a strange 
thing has come to pass. Europe has be- 
come intensly interested in this purely 
aesthetic art of the East, the art of rhythms 
and tones and colors. Pure beauty is as- 
serting its claims, and pushing the repre- 
sentation of things aside. We have paint- 
ers who think that fine colors make fine 
pictures, even to the exclusion of almost ev- 
erything else. Art for art's sake is the cry. 
Whistler discovered Japan and sat at the 
feet of the Japanese masters. Their art, 
he tells us, is a matter of the juxtaposi- 
tion of tints — "arrangements" he calls his 
pictures built on Japanese models. All 
the tide of art sets in this direction. The 
Scottish painters, Lavery, Walton, Guthry, 
are carried along. Hornel and Henry set 
out for Japan, other Scottish and English 
artists to Constantinople and Egypt and 
Morocco, and they bring their Turkey- 
carpet pictures back with them to the ex- 
hibitions. The Americans are going the 
same way. Color, quality, tone — these are 
the watchwords, the touchstones by which 
all art must be judged and ranked. 

Now together with this new school of 
picture painting the arts and crafts have 
been growing up. When Whistler was 
studying Japanese prints, Morris was busy 
with Persian embroideries. Morris made 
the discovery that our surroundings were 
sordid and ugly, and at the same time be- 
came dissatisfied with the art of the studio, 
which has no outlet into life. To make 
"arrangements" bound within a narrow 
frame did not seem to him to be enough. 
He wanted to "arrange" all our environ- 
ment — to make the home, the city, beau- 
tiful — to transfuse all life with beauty. 
Whistler on the contrary was content to 
enjoy the dainty gardens of Japan, its 
silks, its richly carved and lacquered wood, 
its strange temples, its dances, and its fes- 



tivals, without making any serious at- 
tempt at translating them into the terms of 
western life and applying them to the uses 
of the western world. 

Morris opened workshops for the pro- 
duction of furniture, printing, stained 
glass, textiles, tapestries, and embroideries. 
He promoted the formation of the Art 
Workers' Guild, which in its turn gave birth 
to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
and so the movement grew, spreading ever 
wider and wider. 

After a long period of historical and 
realistic art, in which Nature has beheld her 
very form and feature, and man has pic- 
tured himself in every act of his complex 
material life through the centuries, we 
have in the last thirty years witnessed a 
great revival of aestheticism that has not 
yet reached its full growth but still prom- 
ises immense developments. Of this move- 
ment the " art for art's sake " men are one 
part, and the arts and crafts men the other. 
The first is of the aristocratic type, and is 
for the few. The second is democratic* 
and is for all. 

Fine art is for the wealthy only — the 
furniture of palaces at which the common 
people were allowed only to peep. Since 
mediaeval times it has never spoken directly 
to the masses of the people. Applied art 
is for all, and finds its way everywhere. 

How vain it is to hang pictures upon our 
walls if we do not attempt to make our own 
lives worthy subjects for pictures! We do 
not want our children to be mere connois- 
seurs and dilettanti, little prigs lisping the 
names of Botticelli and Cimabue, but ac- 
tors and doers, world shapers, architects of 
cities and gardeners of the fields. A living 
art must better real conditions and be a di- 
rect force in the work-a-day world. The ador- 
ation of the masterpiece, of the Venus di 
Milo and Sistine Madonna is in most cases 
fetichism, a worship of stocks and stories, 
while all the time the neglected Spirit of 
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Art is whispering in our ears as the Muse 
did to the Poet, " 'Foole,' sayde my Muse 
to me, 'look in thy heart and write.' " 
"The soul is progressive, and in every act 
attempts," as Emerson has expressed it, 
"the production of a new and fairer whole. 
The artist must employ the symbols in use 
in his day and nation to convey his en- 
larged sense to his fellow-men. True art 
is never fixed, but always flowing." On 
the stream of art the wave rises high, in 
a Parthenon, and passes on. "Beauty," 
he continues, "will not repeat in America 
its history in Greece. It will come as 
always, unannounced, and spring up be- 
tween the feet of brave and earnest men. 
It is in vain that we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it 
is its instinct to find beauty and holiness 
in new and necessary facts, in the field and 
roadside, in the shop and mill." 

" The artist need not cumber himself 
with the conventional nature and culture, 
nor ask what is the mode in Rome or in 
Paris, but that house and weather, and 
manner of living which poverty and the 
fate of birth have made at once so odious 
and so dear, in the log hut of the back- 
woods, or in the narrow lodging where he 
has endured the constraints and seeming 
of a city poverty, will serve as well as any 
other condition as the symbol of a thought 
which pours itself indifferently through 
all." 

The change from one type of art to the 
other is tremendous. It involves a com- 
plete change of front ; from the negative 
to the positive pole; from the merely 
contemplative and critical attitude to the 
active and constructive. The one art 
only reflects life — the other shapes and 
makes it. What this means for the happi- 
ness of all I leave you to imagine. Art 
must be judged in terms of its usefulness 
to the community. It must not be a thing 
apart, but must identify, itself with actuali- 



ties, and fit our material lives as closely as 
soul fits body, so that we have no move- 
ment of one that does not involve a cor- 
responding movement of the other. We 
must fuse art and life together, " that soul 
and sense may make one music as before." 

This is the hope of the Arts and Crafts 
movement, the inspiring thought at the 
core of it, to touch the dullest realities 
with a gleam of the ideal, to transmute 
the matter-of-fact into poesy with a real 
alchemy, bringing back ordered beauty to 
our disordered and darkened lives. New 
ideas are transforming education. The 
little inert listeners are becoming self-ac- 
tive willful beings. They are no longer con- 
sidered as wine skins, to hold the precious 
liquor of knowledge, but as coworkers 
with the teachers toward definite, practical 
ends. Handwork, sloyd, is an established 
fact in the schools; design is coming in. 

Art, as a thing by itself, is a sickly, en- 
closed hothouse plant. Industry, on the 
other hand, without art, is barbarous. 
What is design without manual training ? 
What is manual training without design? 
Neither can do without the other. Let us 
bring them together (they are already al- 
most at the point of contact), and the 
problem is solved. 

Design is coming into the common 
schools. Let it come intelligently. We 
shall have, if we do not look to it, the tire- 
some copying of outworn forms instead of 
appreciation of the spirit — historic orna- 
ment without an understanding of the 
causes behind that shaped it. The stu- 
dents will be taught that there are only 
five orders of architecture instead of the 
five thousand that are possible. I spoke 
of the workman as a slave to the architect, 
but the architect himself is often a slave to 
a superannuated convention. His build- 
ings are anachronisms. 

Design is already being taught in the 
schools — design, you will hardly believe it, 
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without reference to its application. Can 
you imagine anything more fatuous than 
ornament that does not ornament any- 
thing ? I heard of a school the other day 
in which this was being done. The teacher 
tried to enlist my sympathy, and com- 
plained that the boys could not be in- 
duced to take any real interest in orna- 
mental design. They called it " fancy 
work." I think they named it rightly. 
The student can but follow the will-o'-the- 
wisp wanderings of a vagrant fancy — he 
has no other guide. The more sensible 
refuse such a mad leader ; some may be 
hoodwinked for a time till they are tired 
out ; nobody but a lunatic could go on to 
the end. The teacher in question claimed 
that the making of patterns developed in 
the boy a sense of relation and proportion. 
Relation to what ? Proportion to what ? 
To itself. But it has no self to start with 

— the beginning must be arbitrary; there 
is no reason for the choice of the first 
proportion; there is no center of relation 

— and after the beginning has been made 
the next step must be arbitrary too. Sup- 
pose we have made an outline— laid out a 
space — why should we divide it into five 
parts instead of three or seven ? It is ar- 
bitrary — it is "fancy work," and so not 
worth doing. 

Suppose on the other hand we have 
something to decorate. It must be some- 
thing that is incomplete, that calls for dec- 
oration, either to mask some ugliness, or, 
it may be, only some shortcoming in the 
thing. In the one case it is a corrective 
measure, a patch; in the other it is the 
completion of a projected idea. No room 
for fancy here yet. The situation domi- 
nates the work and asks for a definite 
treatment; the circumstances condition the 
work. We have to deal with a room? 
Then we must consider the habits of the 
inmates, the function of the room, its size, 



proportion, and lighting. The more the 
circumstances condition the work the 
higher rank the work takes. The more 
space left for fancy to play about in, the 
lower the work ranks. Fancy is a little 
devilkin that dances in an empty brain- 
pan; whenever any real work is to be done 
the angel Imagination drives the imp away. 

Instead of making patterns without ref- 
erence to anything beyond, we must begin 
in the schools with the things that are 
about us. We must do the things that we 
are already doing daily — only more beau- 
tifully, and that will be art — true art. 
There is no reason in the world why a map 
should not be as beautiful as a Japanese 
print — I have seen some indeed that were. 
Charts and diagrams even can be treated 
in an artistic way — the lines laid out as 
beautifully as may be, and the colors 
selected with judgment and taste. Then 
there are mottoes and texts to be illumi- 
nated. You have seen these things badly 
done and so you may think that you do 
not like anything of the kind, but do them 
well and it will be quite another thing. 
There are presents to be made for parents 
and friends; there is the school itself to be 
beautified; everybody might help at that 
under the supervision of discreet persons, 
considering the choice of furnishings and 
planning all kinds of pretty devices for 
permanent or temporary decorations. 
Festivals, such as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, may be celebrated in royal style. 

If in' doing this work we think out orig- 
inal and harmonious "arrangements," we 
shall be inventing new styles all along, 
styles which the pedants will by and by 
copy. They will measure off the propor- 
tions that we strike happily with a careless 
but unerring hand, and will impose them 
upon a slavish people, as they now attempt 
to impose the proportions of Greek art 
upon us. 
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" Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 
On the city's paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 
The past restore, the day adorn 
And make to-morrow a new morn. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 



Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 

His children fed at heavenly tables. 

'Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man on earth to acclimate 

And bend the exile to his fate, 

And, moulded of one element 

With the days and firmament, 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 

And live on even terms with Time; 

Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill." 



Christmas Work 

Directed by the Arts and Crafts Committee 




DESIGN FOR BORDER IN OUTLINE AND CROSS-STITCH 



During the months of November and 
December all students of the school unite 
in preparing for the celebration of Christ- 
mas. Every child takes active part in the 
festival and in all the work it involves. 
Cooking classes study the preparation of 
the Christmas feast, different grades doing 
such part of the work as is possible to 
them; the literature studied is chiefly that 
of the Christmas season, and is planned to 
make more perfect the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the day; and the work in 
dramatic reading is the study of that liter- 
ature with the direct purpose for its recita- 
tion in the general celebration. This cele- 
bration, which is an elaboration of the 



daily morning service or chapel, is made as 
beautiful as possible by recitation of fitting 
literature, the singing of carols, the telling 
of the Christmas story, and the giving of 
presents. As an expression of children of 
various ages and experiences and as an 
appeal to all, the program is made to in- 
clude verses, stories, and songs fitted to 
the different ages; the presents made, too, 
show workmanship and taste in all stages 
of development. Every student in the 
school makes at least two presents, one of 
wood and another of metal, clay, or plas- 
ter, textile fabrics, paper, or leather. The 
processes involved in the making are 
woodwork and carving, iron-bending, 



